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II. THE RIVALS AND SUBSTITUTES FOR REASON? 


Our rapid survey of the usual arguments against rationalism has 
shown not only their limitations, but also something of the partly 
reasonable motives which have led to the revolt against the older 
rationalism. We may make this clearer by examining more closely 
the claims of the various rivals of reason. 


1. AuTHoRITY AS OpPosED TO REASON 


The prestige of authority, it is generally recognized, rests most 
firmly in custom. By increasing the means of travel and communi- 
eation, and thus making it possible for us to visualize ways other than 
those under which we have grown up, the Industrial Revolution has 
been one of the most potent forces in undermining the prestige of the 
customary. By showing the people of Europe that they could take 
things into their own hands and change the traditional form of 
government, laws, and even the system of weights and measures, the 
French Revolution made the path of the questioning and revolution- 
ary spirit more easy. But it also frightened those impressed with 
the fact that the basis of civilized society rests on habitual obedience 
and deference to organized authority. From the latter point of 
view, modern history is a steady progress, from a social order in which 
everyone knows his place and its duties, to a bewildering chaos of 
conflicting claims, without any authoritative guidance. The claims 
of authority have, therefore, been usually pressed or repelled with 
greater poignancy than philosophic detachment. 

In discussing the principle of authority we should distinguish 
between the necessities of conduct and those of purely theoretic 
decisions. This distinction is frowned upon in an age which so 
glorifies practical conduct as to regard purely theoretic contempla- 
tion either as impossible or as a sinful waste of human energy. 
Nevertheless, the distinction is quite clear and important. In mat- 
ters of conduct, we are frequently compelled to decide at once 
between exclusive alternatives. We must, for instance, either get 
married or not, go to church or stay out, accept a given position or 
else refuse it. In theoretic issues, however, we may avoid either 
alternative by suspending judgment, e.g., when we realize the inade- 

1 Continued from the previous issue, No, 5, 
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quacy of our information or evidence. It is true, of course, that 
most people, after having made a decision, do not like to entertain 
any doubts as to the adequacy of its theoretic justification. But 
by no canon of intellectual integrity can dislike of doubt constitute 
a proof of the truths assumed. 

In practice, then, it is often much more important to come to a 
decision one way or another than to wait for adequate reasons on 
which to base a right decision. Often, indeed, such waiting is a 
sheer impossibility. Hence mankind frequently finds it necessary to 
settle doubts by means that have nothing to do with reason. Among 
such means are the throwing of a coin or of dice (of which the 
Urim and Thumim may have been an example), the flight of birds, 
the character of the entrails in the sacrifice, or the ravings of the 
smoke-intoxicated priestess of Delphi. Note that not only minor 
questions, but important ones like war, have been decided that way. 
The desire to find justifying reasons for adhering to decisions once 
made, may promote the belief that these non-rational ways of 
terminating issues are controlled by supernatural powers on whom 
it is safer to rely. But in most cases, the given practice is much 
older than the various explanations offered for it, and its function 
in eliminating doubt and bringing about decision is undoubtedly 
the primary fact. Modern anthropology is making us realize the 
superficial character of the old rationalism which regarded the claims 
of all magicians or prophets to supernatural power or inspiration as 
premeditated fraud. In primitive communities magical power and 
the sovereignty which goes with it, are often literally thrust on cer- 
tain individuals who generally share the prevalent ideas and illu- 
sions. We thrust sovereignty on others because most of us are un- 
happy under the great burden of having to make decisions. We can 
see this in our own day in the way in which the sovereignty of final 
or authoritative decision has been imposed in many fields upon our 
newspapers. Worried by doubts as to the correct dress for her boy 
of twelve at an afternoon party, the anxious mother writes to the 
newspaper. Wishing to be certain as to what is the proper judg- 
ment to be passed on a play or concert, we hasten to consult the next 
morning’s newspaper. The latter thus becomes an authority on 
dress, on the pronunciation and use of words, on the proper conduct 
for young women engaged or in love, ete. 

Political authority or sovereignty has its basis in just this need 
to have practical controversies settled. When we are parties to 4 
suit, we are anxious that the issue be settled justly, i.¢., in our favor. 
But there is a general interest on the part of all members of the 
community in having controversies settled one way or another. 
Otherwise we fall into a state of perpetual war or anarchy. So im- 
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portant is this, especially to people depending on routine work like 
agriculture or industry, that mankind has borne the most outrageous 
tyranny on the part of semi-insane despots, rather than by revolt 
break the habit of obedience and face the dangers of anarchy before 
the rebel leader effectively asserts his own tyranny. It was not an 
Oriental, but the most influential of Occidental philosophers, Aris- 
totle, who argued that even an admittedly bad law ought not to be re- 
placed by a reasonably better one, because changing the law 
diminishes a prestige which is most effectively based on habitual 
obedience. 

English and American communities are apt to flatter themselves 
on having eliminated tyranny or despotism by the rational devices 
of parliamentary or constitutional government. The men of the 
eighteenth century believed it possible to have a government by laws 
and not by men. (Some lawyers believe this to-day, perhaps because 
they do most of the governing.) It is, doubtless, possible by politi- 
eal devices to minimize certain of the grosser forms of tyranny; 
and a certain amount of discussion of a more or less rational char- 
acter may be introduced into the shaping of our laws. But so long 
as men fall short of perfect knowledge and good will, they will have 
to obey laws which they find oppressive and unjust—laws made, 
administered, and interpreted, not by an abstract reason in heaven, 
nor by a mythical will of all the people, but by ordinary human 
beings with all their human limitations upon them. If every indi- 
vidual refused to obey any law that seemed to him immoral, the ad- 
vantages of a state of law over anarchy would be lost. This is not 
to deny that tyranny may go to such excesses as to make the tem- 
porary anarchy of revolution preferable. But in the ordinary course 
of human affairs such occasions must be regarded as exceptional or 
relatively infrequent. Actually, therefore, though some forms of 
government may in the long run work more reasonably or more 
agreeably to the will of its citizens, the principle of authority means 
that the good citizen will submit to what is in fact the arbitrary will 
or unwise opinion of some boss, legislator, administrator, or judge. 
Lawyers and sentimentalists may try to hide this unpleasant fact 
by such fictions as ‘‘the law is nothing but reason, the will of the 
people, etc.’’ But wilfully to confuse such fictions with the actual 
facts is to corrupt reason at its source. 

The practical necessity for authority does not mean that only an 
absolute monarchy or an hereditary nobility can guarantee a ré- 
gime of law and order. Experience has amply shown that a titular 
absolute king may in fact be helpless in the hands of irresponsible 
courtiers, and that hereditary nobilities may be unruly as well as 
selfish—just as democracies may in fact be ruled by natural leaders 
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or well-organized cliques. In practice authoritarians are people 
who are so afraid of the perils of change that they blind themselves 
to the absurdities and iniquities of the established order, while re- 
formers and revolutionists are so impressed with the existing evils 
that they give little heed to the even greater evils which their light- 
hearted proposals may generate. The true rationality or wisdom 
of any course of conduct obviously depends upon a true estimate 
of its consequences, and such estimate is avoided both by those who 
will not hear of any change and by those who think that any change 
is necessarily good (because they identify change with life). 

In thus recognizing the unavoidable character of authority in 
communal life, must our reason also abdicate and declare that what- 
ever we must submit to is also right? That is exactly the position 
of those who, like Mr. Balfour, argue that since our individual reason 
is highly fallible, the need of order and morality demands the submis- 
sion of reason itself to authority, defined as a ‘‘group of non-rational 
causes, moral, social, and educational, which produces its results by 
psychic processes other than reasoning.’’ ? 

In the history of the reaction against the rationalism of the En- 
lightenment, we find three main sources of authority to which indi- 
vidual reason is thus asked to submit. These are: (1) the church, 
(2) tradition, and (3) the opinions of our superiors or ‘‘betters.”’ 

1. The Church.—It would obviously take us far afield to examine 
all the arguments of those who have urged that our fallible indi- 
vidual reason must submit to the infallible authority of the church. 
But there is a serious difficulty common to all of them, to wit, the 
great multiplicity of churches, each claiming to be the one instituted 
by divine authority for the whole of mankind. In ancient days it 
was possible for men like Dante to view the Roman Catholic Church 
as the church of all mankind, and to regard all those outside of it 
as misled by ‘‘schismatics’’ like Mohammed. When, however, 
Christianity is the religion of a minor portion of the human race, 
divided into so many sects and shades of opinion that it is difficult to 
say what it is that is common to all of them, and when, moreover, 
the authority of all supernaturalism is challenged by an increasing 
number of educated people, surely the old argument from Catholic- 
ity, that the teachings of the church have been recognized always and 
everywhere, semper et eadem, has lost its force. De Maistre, the most 
clear-headed of modern apologists, argues that the Pope must be 
infallible because practical affairs demand some one supreme arbiter. 
But he dashes his head in vain against the existence of Protestant 
countries like England, Prussia, and the United States. Any at- 
tempt to prove that the claims of the Roman Church are superior 


2 Balfour, Foundations of Belief, p. 219. 
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to those, for instance, of the Anglican Church must involve reference 
to the facts of history. These are at best matters of probability; 
and it is hardly possible to support a claim to infallibility on the 
basis of historic probabilities. 

There is a popular tendency nowadays for those who think 
militaristic imperialism to be the logical outcome of the Sermon on 
the Mount, to justify Christianity on the ground that it has pro- 
duced the most powerful civilization. But apart from the question 
how far modern western civilization is due to Christianity, the his- 
toric fact quite clearly indicates that it is only in the last three cen- 
turies that some of the Christian nations have outstripped all the 
non-Christian ones in material power. In the course of the last 
fourteen centuries whole peoples in Asia, Europe, and Africa have 
been converted from Christianity to Islam, while very few have fol- 
lowed the opposite path. This, of course, is not to the rationalist an 
argument for Mohammedanism. But it certainly disarms the old 
argument that the spread of Christianity is itself a miracle testifying 
to the truth of Christian teachings. 

The old rationalistic idea of finding the core of truth in that 
which is common to all the different religions is now generally 
abandoned, It is inconsistent with the authoritarian claims of every 
church to be in exclusive possession of the supreme wisdom. But 
the view of Santayana, that the diverse conflicting religions differ 
only as do different languages, involves the even more thorough- 
going abandonment by every church of all claim to the possession 
of distinctive truth. Such thoroughgoing scepticism may fit in 
with the complacent orthodoxy and ultra-worldliness of the Lord 
Chancellor who told a delegation of dissenters, ‘‘Get your damned 
church established and I will believe in it.’’ It may even fit in 
with the popular prejudice that everyone ought to adhere to the 
religion of his fathers. But in the end no church can hope to attract 
thinking people (or keep them) unless it makes an effort to sub- 
stantiate some claims to truth in the court of reason. 

2. The second form of the appeal to authority against individual 
reason is the appeal to traditional belief. This may already be seen 
in Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution. In the political 
life of England and America, Burke has remained the patron saint 
of all those who would like to see people act on settled beliefs rather 
than waste time reasoning as to what is the right. What is the 
use of reasoning at all if it leads not to fixed conclusions? Despite 
the dubious character of his historical contentions and predictions, 
Burke’s great appeal from the reason of individual philosophers to 
the cumulative wisdom of the ages has become one of the persistent 
notes of our intellectual life. An extreme and therefore instructive 
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form of it is seen when pious American lawyers like Judge McClain 
argue against any constitutional change on the ground that the con- 
stitution embodies the cumulative wisdom of two thousand years of 
Anglo-Saxon experience—and who will dare to put his private indi- 
vidual reason against that? 

It is, of course, easy enough to meet this with the reply that our 
ancestors were only human and hence subject to error; and that a 
good deal of what they have left us, e.g., in medicine, is cumulative 
foolishness. Moreover, the wisdom in our heritage is largely the 
result of the ideas of individuals who were innovators in their day, 
so that the elimination of individual reason would mean the death 
rather than the growth of vital tradition. 

But though the extreme form of the argument for tradition can 
be shown to be untenable, its essence is not thereby eliminated. The 
essence of the argument for tradition and authority is the actual 
inability of any single individual thoroughly to apply the process 
of reasoning and verification to all the propositions that solict his at- 
tention. To doubt all things in the Cartesian fashion until they can 
be demonstrated is impossible practically and theoretically. It is 
impossible practically, as Descartes himself admitted, because we can 
not postpone the business of living until we have reasoned out every- 
thing ; and it is impossible theoretically because there can not be any 
significant doubt except on the basis of some knowledge. To doubt 
any proposition, to question whether it is true, involves not only 
a knowledge of its meaning, but also some knowledge of what condi- 
tions are necessary to remove our doubt. Actually all of us 
do and must begin with a body of traditional or generally ac- 
cepted beliefs. For it does not and can not occur to us to doubt any 
one proposition unless we see some conflict between it and some other 
of our accepted beliefs. But when such conflict is perceived within 
the body of tradition, the appeal to reason has already manifested 
itself. It may well be contended that many errors are eliminated by 
the attrition of time, so that any belief long held by a large group 
of people has a fair presumption in its favor. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, errors also strike deep roots. Legends grow and abuses become 
so well established by tradition that it becomes hopeless to try to 
eradicate them. The history of long-persistent human error cer- 
tainly looms large in any fair survey of our past. We may argue 
that what has stood the test of ages of experience can not be al- 
together wrong. But it is also true that what has found favor with 
large multitudes, though sound in the main, can hardly contain a 
very high accuracy or discrimination between truth and error. 

3. This brings us to the third form of authority, that of the élite, 
the superior, or the more competent. 
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Unless we are to fly in the face of all human experience we must 
admit that some people are, by aptitude, education, or experience, 
wiser or better informed than others. 

It thus seems unpardonable stupidity to rely on our own frail 
reason, when we can avail ourselves of the judgment of those better 
qualified. Unfortunately, however, it is not a simple matter to find 
out who is actually best qualified to decide a given issue. Since the 
practical disappearance of the doctrine that kings, because of their 
divine appointment, can do no wrong and are always entitled to 
unquestioning obedience, there remains only one class of divinely 
appointed ex-officio superiors, viz., parents. That the conduct of 
children should conform to the wishes of their parents in matters 
affecting the life of the family is inevitable. Parents not only have 
the power of enforcing obedience, but, all other things being equal, 
have more experience and therefore generally sounder judgment. 
Yet nothing but mischief results when respect for parents is con- 
ceived aS incompatible with questioning the infallibility of their 
judgment. The necessity of practical obedience does not justify 
closing the minds of children to free intellectual inquiry when the 
latter is in the least possible. An emphatically anti-rational phase 
of parental authority appears when parents assume the right to dic- 
tate to colleges what religious, political, or economic doctrines are 
too dangerous to put before their sons and daughters supposed to be 
engaged in finding the truth about these subjects. Parents have no 
right to prevent children from learning more than they know them- 
selves, or to shut the gates of reason. 

The difficulty of finding who in any realm are our superiors is 
brought out most clearly by examining that Utopia of shallow ‘‘scien- 
tific’’ reformers, viz., government by experts. A priori, Plato’s argu- 
ments for government by the competent (as against election of 
officers by lot or ballot) seem unanswerable. But ecclesiastical, 
as well as political, history shows that government by experts or 
bureaucracy, from China to Germany and the medieval church, is 
no more safe against error and abuse than any other human ar- 
rangement. Rigorous training and esprit de corps may prevent 
certain abuses. But it breeds a narrow class-pride and a subordina- 
tion of the general interest to the routine of administration, if not 
to the material interests of the governing group. Against Plato’s 
arguments it is well to remember that the method of electing officials 
by lot worked so satisfactorily among the Greeks that they regarded 
it as essential to free democratic government and never gave it up 
except when compelled by external force such as that of the Macedo- 
nians. It was, indeed, practical wisdom to adapt the duties of office 
to the competence of possible officials rather than plan for offices 
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that require unattainable ideal governors. The old doctrine that 
though people can not govern they can choose the proper governors, 
finds serious difficulty when we reflect how little real opportunity 
there is to examine with real care the precise qualifications of the 
candidates or their actual achievements in office. 

Nor is the choice of experts by their own associates free from the 
limitations of human ignorance. The old homely adage: ‘‘Get a 
reputation as an early riser and you can sleep all day,’’ is true in law, 
medicine, and other professions. Few experts have extensive oppor- 
tunity of checking up the work of every other expert; and a great 
deal of professional prestige is based on meretricious grounds. 
Reputations may be based on previous achievements which happen 
to have hit a shining mark by an unusually favorable turn of the 
wind. Even in science the best work is sometimes done by unknown 
young men who, by the time their work becomes known and appre- 
ciated, have passed the zenith of their natural abilities. 

In passing judgment on the work of scientific experts we must 
discriminate between data, or matters of fact, and logic, or methods 
of reasoning. Confronted by what seems an error of reasoning on the 
part of a great master such as La Place and Maxwell, an ordinary 
man may well doubt whether it is not his own judgment that is at 
fault. But the masters have committed errors which lesser men 
have been able to discover. Certainly no scientist can openly aban- 
don his reason and assert that a demonstrable error ceases to be one 
when uttered by a great master. 

When we come to matters of fact, the reasonable deference to 
those in a better position to know is, of course, greater. This is 
seen best in the case of history. As history deals with facts that are 
past and can not be revived, direct verification is impossible. 
Hence absolute proof is unattainable, and in the weighing of prob- 
abilities there is involved an element of trust in certain witnesses. 
If anyone refuses to trust Herodotus and doubts the occurrence of 
the Battle of Thermopyle, we can only bring in certain corrobora- 
tive witnesses. But the credibility of these witnesses also involves 
an element of trust. When the amount of corroborative testimony 
is as great as it is for the existence of George Washington or Napo- 
leon, one who persists in his doubts and attributes the consensus of our 
witnesses to conspiracy or common delusion may be regarded as un- 
reasonable, as one who should refuse to plant potatoes for fear that 
they might be transformed into tigers and devour his whole family. 
Yet, though the refusal of all trust in the testimony of others lands 
us in a state perilously near the insane, the careful or scientific 
historian is precisely the one who critically scrutinizes the witnesses 
on whom he must rely. He must closely question what qualified 
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them to report the given facts and what possible motives may have 
led them to emphasize one phase of what happened rather than 
another. In history as in a court of law, therefore, the element of 
trust in the testimony of others has to submit to a process of weigh- 
ing credibility by reference to the probabilities of human experience. 
These probabilities are ultimately subject to the laws of mathematics 
applied to experience, which every individual may in a greater or 
smaller measure verify for himself. For this reason large experi- 
ence is a necessary qualification for the historian. But pure reason, 
in the form of logic, is indispensable not only in determining 
the weight of the various probabilities, but also in opening the his- 
torian’s mind to the various possibilities to which habit blinds us. 

Similar considerations hold in respect of the experimental scien- 
tist. The laboratory worker can not go very far if he discards all 
the observations of others. Not only must he practically rely on 
the authority of the general conclusions and the observation of 
others, but he can not begin his work without differentiating and at- 
taching greater authority to some part of the tradition of science 
than to some other part. Suppose that, e.g., he wishes to verify the 
fact of the pressure of light, which is generally accepted on the 
authority of the mathematics of Maxwell, and the experiments of 
Lebedew, Nichols, and Hull. If he wishes to test this, he will have 
to rely on the general laws of optics and mechanics assumed in the 
very use of his instruments of observation. Yet no single proposi- 
tion of science is authoritative in the sense that we have no right to 
question it on the basis of our individual reason. Nineteenth-cen- 
tury mathematics and physics have progressed by leaps and bounds 
through questioning long-established results glorified with the names 
of Euclid, Newton, and others. 

To be sure, the vast majority of people who are untrained can 
accept the results of science only on authority. But there is obvi- 
ously an important difference between an establishment that is open 
and invites every one to come, study its methods, and suggest im- 
provement, and one that regards the questioning of its credentials as 
due to wickedness of heart, such as Newman attributed to those who 
questioned the infallibility of the Bible. 

These elementary considerations show how shallow is the reason- 
ing of those who think we can ever dispense with all authority and 
tradition. Yet rationalism obviously remains justified. Reason 
must determine the proper use of authority. The fact that we can 
not possibly doubt all things at once does not privilege any one 
proposition to put itself above all question. The position of reason 
is analogous to that of the executive head of a great enterprise. He 
can not possibly examine the work of all his subordinates, yet he 
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can hold every one accountable. The mere fact that every one is 
likely to be called to account produces a situation markedly different 
from what would result if some were put above accountability. An 
even more apt analogy has been drawn between the principle of 
authority and the credit which makes modern currency systems pos- 
sible. Rational science treats its credit notes as always redeemable 
on demand, while non-rational authoritarianism regards the demand 
for the redemption of its paper as a disloyal lack of faith.* 


Morris R. CoHEN. 
COLLEGE OF THE City or NEw York. 





EXPLANATION, MECHANISM, AND TELEOLOGY 


N a recent article in this Journal (Vol XXI, No. 25), Dr. E. R. 
Guthrie considers Purpose and Mechanism as categories of ex- 
planation in psychology, his general conclusion being that teleologi- 
cal explanation is not so intrinsically despicable, after all, as it is 
often thought to be. The present writer is in thorough agreement 
with that conclusion, but it seems to him that Dr. Guthrie’s distine- 
tion between mechanism and teleology is much too loose to be satis- 
factory, and that he classes as explanations many things which have 
no title to that name. It is obviously highly desirable to define ex- 
planation, purposiveness, and explanation in terms of purpose: with 
precision, for otherwise clear and firm conclusions can not possibly 
be reached. The present paper attempts such definitions briefly. 
First, with regard to the logical nature of Explanation. Dr. 
Guthrie characterizes explanation as the ‘‘assigning a fact or an 
event to a category of some sort.’’ Thus, ‘‘the apple falls . . . be- 
cause every pair of physical objects will, under similar circum- 
stances, approach each other. The dog seeks food because all living 
creatures do this.’? And he quite rightly, although I believe with 
undue resignation, points out that these cases are, logically, exactly 
parallel to the classical horrible example, according to which the 
fact that a man who has taken opium, sleeps, is ‘‘explained’’ by 
saying that men who have taken opium always do. But the correct 
conclusion to be drawn from this parallelism is, I submit, that since 
admittedly nothing whatever is explained in the latter case, neither 
is anything explained at all in the former, and therefore that ex- 
planation can not be defined as the ‘‘assigning the event to be ex- 
plained to a class of similar events.’’ 
Explanation essentially consists in the offering of a hypothesis 
of fact, standing to the fact to be explained as case of antecedent 


3To be concluded in the next issue, No. 7. 
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to case of consequent of some already known law of connection (laws 
of bare conjunction statistically obtained, will not do). Thus, the 
hypothesis that the tree was shaken does explain the fact that an 
apple fell, under the general rule, already experimentally ascertained, 
that when an apple tree is shaken, ripe apples fall. We may, of 
course, go on and ask for an explanation of the other fact that they 
always fall then. And one can doubtless be given, but it will con- 
sist, once more, in the mention of something from which, under some 
already known law, the fact that apples do fall then, follows. 
Charles Peirce, with great insight, pointed out something which 
seems never to have been adequately noticed before, and to have 
been largely forgotten since, namely that inferences are not of two 
sorts only, but of three sorts: From Rule and Case to Result (De- 
duction), from Case and Result to Rule (Induction), and from Rule 
and Result to Case. Peirce very unfortunately called this third 
sort of inference ‘‘ Hypothesis,’’ while hypothesis in fact means the 
making of any sort of a conjecture. The word which exactly desig- 
nates this third sort of inference in common usage, from which 
there is no occasion to depart, is Diagnosis, or inference from Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence. Now, when the Rule under which a diagnosis 
is made is a law of connection (causal or logical), the diagnosis 
explains the observed fact from which it started. But (and Peirce 
did not perceive this) when the Rule is a law of bare conjunction, 
a merely statistical uniformity, the diagnosis does not explain. 
Thus, from the observation that an animal has cloven hoofs one 
frames, diagnostically, the hypothesis that it ruminates, under the 
statistical law that all ruminants have cloven hoofs. But that 
diagnosis, whether correct or not, does not in the least explain the 
cloven hoofs; it merely predicts them under the law. 

My second point concerns certain cases referred to by Dr. Guth- 
rie as cases of purposiveness, which, it seems to me, have no a priori 
title to that name, e.g., in particular those which he borrows from 
Haldane—‘‘ physiological states of equilibrium whose disturbance 
causes their own reéstablishment.’’ One can not help wondering 
why the predictions on the basis of known normal causal sequences 
mentioned by Dr. Guthrie in the last paragraph on p. 676 are re- 
ferred to by him as predictions ‘‘in terms of purpose.’’ The only 
excuse for it would seem to be the perfectly gratuitous labeling of 
the effect an ‘‘end result.’’ When the water level in a tank equipped 
with a ball float is lowered by the withdrawal of water, that dis- 
turbance causes the ball to fall and to open the intake pipe, and thus 
the disturbance itself causes the reéstablishment of the original 


1 Popular Science Monthly, Aug., 1878, ‘‘ Deduction, Induction and Hypoth- 
esis.’’? Johns Hopkins Studies in Logic, ‘‘A Theory of Probable Inference.’’ 
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water level.2 The process is automatic, but none the less purely 
mechanical, for automatism is one thing and purposiveness another. 
And the fact that, in the similar case of the maintenance of the 
proportion of blood salts to blood volume, we do not know the 
mechanism, does not warrant the conclusion that purpose is involved, 
but only the conclusion that we do not know what the explanation 
is (which the details of the mechanism would constitute). Predic- 
tion is one thing, and explanation of the predictability another 
thing. Moreover, it is not strictly correct to say, as Haldane ap- 
parently does, that the maintenance of the proportion is predictable. 
What can be said is, that either somehow the proportion will be 
maintained, or else the animal will sicken or die—which, as Dr. 
Guthrie notes, many have done. Of course, that an animal is now 
healthy, enables us to infer (predict) that, in spite of the ingestion 
of water, the proportion was somehow maintained—also, obviously, 
that somehow he escaped his enemies, etc.—but not that these vari- 
ous necessary conditions of life and health were provided by some 
intelligence purposing that it should live and be healthy. Again, 
that the soldiers in a hospital ward were all wounded in ‘‘non-vital 
organs’’ was not, as a pious man thought, evidence of the purpose 
and mercy of God—unless perhaps none of the soidiers shot were to 
be found in the graveyard! The phenomenon of maintenance of an 
equilibrium, whether physical or physiological, is, like every other 
phenomenon, dependent upon the joint presence of various condi- 
tions, but is not on that account any more purposive than the rest. 
If we label it an ‘‘end’’ or ‘‘end result,’’ rather than an ‘‘effect,”’ 
it is only because we then import into it our own interest in it and 
our desire that it occur, but not because we find a purpose objectively 
and intrinsically present in it as a necessary part of its description. 
In all cases of this sort, what we have as the law under which we 
infer, is a law of the type ‘‘Only if X, Y,’’ instead of one of the 
type ‘‘If X, Y,’’ i.e., a law informing us of that in the absence of 
which Y does not occur, instead of one informing us of that on the 
presence of which Y does occur. And obviously, when the law is of 
the ‘‘Only if X, Y’’ type, prediction is from the truth of the conse- 
quent to that of the antecedent, or from the falsity of the antecedent 
to that of the consequent. 

But, in such cases, how about explanation? It is here, truly, 
that the methodological Devil puts forth his strongest and most sub- 
tle temptation, against which nothing but the most careful analysis 
will avail. The situation is this: Explanation, as we have seen, con- 
sists in the supposition of something that would have been sufficient 


2 Stevenson Smith, ‘‘ Regulation in Behavior,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XI, pp. 
320-326. 
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to the existence of the observed fact under a given known law. 
This being so, no explanation is possible under a law of the ‘‘Only 
if X, Y”’ type (e.g., Only if moisture is present will a plant live) ; 
for since the observed fact is here X (e.g., moisture is present), the 
factuality of X could under this type of law be explained, if at all, 
only by the hypothesis of the factuality of Y (e.g., that the plant will 
live). But the relation of Y to X under a law of this type is not 
‘‘sufficient to,’’ but the very different one of ‘‘contingent upon.’’ 
Therefore the hypothesis that Y will be a fact can not explain the 
factuality of XY. How, indeed, could a fact that has not yet occurred 
explain, 7.¢., be a possible cause of, a fact that has already occurred ? 
And it is here that the teleological temptation comes in: Obviously, 
whispers the Devil, only if an intelligence aware of the contingency 
of the second upon the first, and desiring the occurrence of the sec- 
ond, is thereby moved to bring about the first! 

That is, in truth, a hypothesis explanatory of the occurrence of 
X, and it is a teleological one. And I do not mean to say that such 
an explanation is not, in some cases, a perfectly good and proper one 
and the only correct one. My only concern is to point out that 
it is even then not what was asked for, 1.¢., it is not an explanation 
of the occurrence of X under the law that ‘‘Only if X occurs, does 
Y oceur.’’ It is an explanation of X under another law, viz., the 
law that ‘‘If an agent believes that Y is contingent upon X and de- 
sires Y, then that agent is likely to do X’’; and this is still a law of 
the ‘‘If’’ type, which is the only type under which explanations are 
possible. It is also, of course, the only sort of explanation of X 
in which the dependence of Y on X enters, alihough it enters in it 
not as something true, but only as something believed. But then we 
may well ask, if all that is wanted is an explanation of X, why in- 
sist on dragging Y into it at any cost? Why not, in the absence of 
evidence of the existence of an agent and his purpose, frame an 
explanation of X under some other law known, e.g., under the law 
that ‘‘If W, X’’ by the hypothesis that W occurred? The teleologi- 
eal explanation is certainly not forced on us @ priori by the situation. 
It must compete with possible mechanical explanations, e.g., an 
evolutionary one, and the choice between them is to be made on 
precisely the usual grounds of choice between rival explanations, viz., 
relative antecedent probability, relative simplicity, etc. 

The analysis of the distinction between purpose and mechanism 
has already been adumbrated in the above. To be able properly to 
speak of an act (or event) as purposive, it is neither necessary nor 
sufficient that the act be such that unless it occurs some specified 
result will not occur. What is essential, on the other hand, is that 
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the following elements be present, or be supposed, by the speaker, 
to be present: 

1. Belief by the performer of the act in a law (of either type), 
e.g., that If X occurs, Y occurs. 

2. Desire by the performer that Y shall occur. 

3. Causation by that desire and that belief jointly, of the perform- 
ance of X. 

It follows from this definition of purposiveness that only the 
acts of entities capable of belief and desire, are capable of being 
purposive, and therefore that the occurrences of ‘‘inanimate nature”’ 
can not be spoken of as purposive without contradiction, unless be- 
lief and desire be injected into nature, e.g., as often has been done, 
by viewing its occurrences as acts of God. And the disrepute into 
which teleological explanations have fallen is doubtless due to their 
having been so frequently thus put forth in cases where the exist- 
ence of the agent appealed to and of his beliefs and desires, was not 
already known, but invented outright and purely ad hoc,—this ob- 
viously constituting explanation of the ignotum, per ignotius. But 
when antecedent evidence for their existence is present (e.g., when 
the hypothetical agent is a human being), a teleological explanation 
is methodologically quite respectable, although, like any other, it may 
in a given case not happen to be the correct one. 

It is interesting and quite important to note that it makes no 
essential difference to the definition of a purposive act given above, 
whether the words ‘‘belief’’ and ‘‘desire’’ which occur in it, be 
interpreted in terms of consciousness, or purely in terms of neurones 
and nerve currents. The essential point is, that unless it be true 
that belief and desire (no matter in what terms described), are 
present, there is no purposiveness. If belief and desire are given 
a description in terms of purely neural mechanisms, then what we 
have to say is that unless just these particular types of neural 
mechanisms are involved, the act performed can not be spoken of 
as purposive, while if they are involved it must be so spoken of. 
And there is usually little dispute between the behaviorists and 
their opponents as to whether, in any given case, belief and desire 
are present; the dispute is as to how they shall be described. By 
way of illustration, we may take two examples used by Dr. Steven- 
son Smith (loc. cit., p. 324) as cases of what he calls ‘‘ positive regu- 
lation.’’ When a squirrel stores away food, I take it that neither 
behaviorists nor their opponents would assert that the squirrel 
believes that if he stores nuts he will not starve next winter, nor 
that he, at the time, desires not to starve next winter. Then, if that 
is not asserted, the squirrel’s act may be ‘‘positive regulation,’’ but 
it is not a purposive act. On the other hand, when a prospector 
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digs for gold, behaviorists and their opponents alike would grant 
that he believes that if he digs he will probably find gold, and that 
he desires to find some. If both these things are granted, then the 
prospector’s act may be ‘‘positive regulation,’’ but it is a purposive 
act all the same. 

So much for the definition of purposive acts. Now an explana- 
tion of a fact, e.g., the fall of an apple, can be said to be teleological, 
or in terms of purpose, when the hypothetical cause offered as ex- 
planation (e.g., that a boy shook the tree) is regarded not as a 
‘“‘blind’’ occurrence, but as a ‘‘purposive’’ act, 7.e., as being the 
effect in an agent of his desire for the fact (the fall of the apple) 
and of his belief that the act (shaking the tree) would cause the 
fact. Obviously that is sometimes the exact history of the occurrence 
of the fall of an apple, and in every such case none but a teleological 
explanation will be correct, and therefore no other can ever replace 
it. This remains so, as already stated, even if ‘‘belief’’ and ‘‘de- 
sire’’ are themselves capable of being described as special kinds of 
mechanisms. Mechanism and teleology are therefore not logically 
incompatible. 


C. J. Ducasse. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 
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The Philosophy of Character. Epaar Pierce. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1924. Pp. xi-+ 435. 


This volume, which might more accurately have been called 
‘“‘The Metaphysics of Character,’’ is evidently intended as the Pro- 
legomena to a future work on purposive psychology in its relation 
to ethics (p. 413). It contains little about character, but sets forth 
at length the author’s view of that world in which character is to be 
achieved. 

Dr. Pierce argues that moral character demands a philosophy 
of pluralistic idealism, a reality which is mental and in which indi- 
viduality is preserved (p. 18). This demand leads him to a critique 
of scientific materialism and mechanism, an ‘‘escape from solipsism,’’ 
and an attempt to solve the disputed questions of evolution, heredity, 
and the relation of mind and body, by a theory of monadic minds 
whose actions are in some sense similar to our purposive actions. 

The critique of materialism and mechanism follows lines familiar 
in the literature of idealism. Mechanism, it is held, implies con- 
tinuity of our life with the inorganic, thus taking away the meaning 
of life and reducing everything to necessity (p. 26) ; but the whole 
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enterprise of science is undertaken with a purpose (p. 384), and 
the laws of science are approximations which register our probable 
expectation rather than our a priori certainty (p. 57). Therefore 
there is at least room for purposeful activity in the world and for 
a theory that all existence is mental (p. 58). Physics can formulate 
its laws (7.e., its approximations) in such a world as readily as in 
a world of mechanism (p. 388). 

Reality is held to be mental for a number of reasons, mainly 
traditional. The point of view is epistemological (p. 377), or valua- 
tional (p. 188). A world independent of mind is inconceivable (p. 
61), and knowledge of a non-mental reality is not possible (p. 63). 
Since truth is the fulfilment of an ideal meaning, an idea and its 
object are both ideas in the mind, and the admission of any external 
relation between idea and object leads to a harmful infinite regress 
(p. 91) which mind must traverse if it would compass reality. But 
in purposive action mind seeks to create and know a reality which 
in order to be complete must include the fulfilment of the purpose. 
Each new fulfilment complicates the original purpose, and hence 
involves an infinite regress like that of Royce’s illustration of the 
map of England. But this type of infinite regress is not harmful 
(p. 97 ff), because mind encloses it rather than traverses it. All 
that can be known, then, is the kind of relation which is best ex- 
pressed as a purpose that realizes itself in an infinite series (p. 98). 
Knowledge is possible because the objects and your mind and my 
mind are conterminous; they are all, when known, parts of my 
mind—otherwise I could not know them (p. 100). The idealistic 
view, since it includes more of reality, is more harmonious than any 
form of realism and is thus the more true (p. 100 f). 

But the admission that reality is mental need not lead to solip- 
sism. Absolutism does not furnish a rational escape from solip- 
sism, because the Absolute may exist only as my idea (pp. 86, 89). 
It is, in fact, theoretically possible to deny the existence of other 
minds (p. 100); but a plurality of minds is necessary in order to 
test the belief in an objective world (p. 77), and moreover, there is 
the pragmatic reason that the theory works (p. 100). This pluralism 
of minds is to be conceived as marked by internal, rather than exter- 
nal, relations (p. 96). It is monadic; electrons (p. 146), the mole- 
cular complexes which are possibly the basis of heredity (p. 287), 
cells (p. 366), and, if it can be observed, a society (p. 148) are all 
to be regarded as minds. 

Such a concept of cosmic mentality is applied to the problems 
of evolution, heredity, and body and mind, in order to reconcile 
the current mechanistic and teleological interpretations. The 
mechanistic theories concern the relatively fixed, habitual activities, 
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while the teleological theories deal with the purposive, the relatively 
fluid, the creatively advancing activities of the plurality of minds 
(pp. 176, 377). Thus science and ethics are reconciled (p. 6), and 
it is found that the ethical ideal must be formulated in accordance 
with what science discovers little by little to be best for the individual 
as a member of society (p. 413). There are brief indications of 
corresponding views concerning God (p. 407 f), freedom (p. 410), 
and immortality (pp. 191, 403). 

The chief value of the book, I should say, is that it helps to bring 
down to date the argument of pluralistic idealism. So far as I can 
find, the book has no reference to the work of Howison or McTaggart, 
but it sets the traditional arguments in relation to the work of 
Whitehead, Eddington, Alexander, McDougall, Verworn, Jacques 
Loeb, and other recent writers. Due to the author’s extensive use 
of quotations (which according to my rough estimate comprise one 
fifth of the book) some chapters might almost form parts of a source- 
book in current theories. The wide range of subjects covered is, I 
think, commendable in a book on philosophy. The author admits 
that he is no specialist; but if philosophy waits for specialists to do 
its work, assuredly that work will never be done. Dr. Pierce’s quo- 
tations are, however, too long. The one embodying J. J. Thomson’s 
early view of atomic structure (p. 33) should have been supplanted 
by that from Rutherford (p. 195). 

One’s criticisms of the book are chiefly criticisms of pluralistic 
idealism. The author’s idealism is not altogether free of realism 
when he says that the law of atomicity appears to have its seat in 
external nature (p. 134), and that we can only take reality as it 
is without accounting for its form (p. 154). Nor is his pluralism 
altogether free of some larger monism in the statement that the 
reality which actually exists is a unity in multiplicity (p. 378). 
He takes for granted the Lockian assumption that mind is cut off 
from the world. This is, so far as I find, nowhere criticized, nor 
is Locke mentioned. This assumption, of course, is what makes it 
necessary for him to argue that knowledge is possible, and possible 
only because all reality is mental. He appeals too often (upwards 
of thirty-five times) to the word ‘‘intelligible’’ and kindred words 
which are not defined, and which possibly are used in different 
senses from time to time. His argument also depends conspicuously 


1¥For example, the compassable (p. 91); the definite (p. 98); that which 
reconciles conflicting opinions (p. 392); the statable (p. 401). 
upon the use of the term ‘‘infinite.’’ ? 

2 For example, in passages quoted above and on pp. 174, 175. I have 
criticized such arguments in this JouRNAL, Volume XIX, p. 225 ff (1922), and 
Volume XX, p. 290 ff (1923). 
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He fails, I think, to do justice to the principle of creative synthe- 
sis, or emergence, as an alternative principle of explanation. He 
says that the explanation of the combination of hydrogen and oxygen 
in the molecule of water is beyond the power of the human intellect 
—an ultimate fact, and the kind of thing that occurs when electrons 
combine to form a human mind. Something new often arises from 
a concrete union of units (pp. 153-154). But elsewhere he says 
that life and consciousness can not emerge from that which has no 
life and consciousness, and argues against the mechanistic view be- 
cause it is ‘‘unintelligible’’ (p. 180). He can not believe that the 
creation of the new, a new discovery, or the creative advance of 
nature can be wholly a recombination of past experience (pp. 
169-170). 

An alternative view is that the principle of creative synthesis 
can be generalized without being psychologized, and that, operating 
from level to level of cosmic evolution, it represents what Dr. Pierce 
calls purposiveness. According to the alternative view, all pur- 
posiveness is organization, but not all organization is purposiveness, 
On this view, Dr. Pierce does not give due weight to the behavioristic 
interpretation of intelligence and of thought as derived from lan- 
guage mechanisms; he is a little too sure of the introspective method 
and standpoint. 

No one, I think, can utterly disprove metaphysical idealism, least 
of all that of the pluralistic type. But with the advances of sciences 
which seek to unify our theories of the world and of industries which 
find themselves pitted against recalcitrant matter, the idealistic 
basis and point of view is becoming more and more marginal. 
Idealism may have an Archimedean point, but it lacks a lever. 


GEORGE P. CoNGER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


The Principles of Reasoning: An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method. Danieu SomMeER Ropinson. New York: D. Appleton 
Co. 1924. Pp. xviii + 390. 


The teaching of logic as an introductory course in philosophy 
has long been beset with serious difficulties. What kind of logic 
shall one teach? Is it any longer wise to spend time on the tradi- 
tional logic with all of the discipline in connection with the analysis 
and interpretation of propositions and the technique of the syllo- 
gism? Or should one substitute for formal logic a course in scientific 
methodology, or perhaps instead of either of these, a more direct 
analysis of reflective thinking? Or shall he attempt some combina- 
tion of all three? What is the purpose for which an elementary 
course in logic is given and what does the instructor hope to accom- 
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plish by such a course? Are courses in logic designed as introduc- 
tions to philosophy? Is logic conceived as a preparatory discipline 
including a body of information which all students should acquire 
before entering upon a study of either science or philosophy? How 
much time should be devoted to an elementary course in logic? 
Should one attempt to cover the subject in one semester or devote an 
entire year to logic? The processes of immediate inference, for ex- 
ample, are of very great value. But it is futile to attempt to teach 
them unless it is done thoroughly, and there simply is not time to 
do it thoroughly. And the same holds true of the syllogism. 

There are many, I dare say, who have quite definite ideas as 
to what they would like to include in a course on logic, but who find 
no text which contains just this material. I rather suspect that the 
large number of texts on logic which have appeared during the last 
year have their origin in a desire on the part of the writers to as- 
semble the material which they think it is important to present to 
the student. Among these many attempts none seems to me to have 
been carried out more successfully than that of Professor Robinson 
in The Principles of Reasoning. This is an admirable book. It 
is well designed to meet the demands of an introductory course, and 
it is also well written. It contains a wise selection of material to be 
placed at the disposal of the student. 

The book opens with a general introductory chapter defining 
the subject, indicating its relation to psychology and language, and 
followed by a brief but clear statement of the theoretical point of 
view from which it is written. The main body of the text falls 
into two major divisions, the first dealing with ‘‘Traditional Aris- 
totelian Logic,’’ and the second with ‘‘ Induction or Scientific Method- 
ology.’’ The second part has two excellent sections, one dealing 
with ‘‘Explanation and Explanatory Methods’’ including the treat- 
ment of ‘‘ Analogy’’ and ‘‘ Hypothesis,’’ and the other tracing briefly 
the ‘‘Recent Tendencies in Logical Theory.’’ 

But the book is more than a compendium of traditional logie and 
scientific methodology. In the first place, it contains a well thought 
out and consistently developed theory of knowledge. The theory, 
simply and clearly stated in the opening chapter, is that knowledge 
is ‘‘an implicative system or an inferential whole.’’ This point of 
view runs through the entire book, giving unity to the subject-matter 
and affording a setting for the presentation of both demonstration 
and investigation. Both the deductive and inductive material is 
assembled and organized around this conception of the nature of 
knowledge. 

In the second place, the science of methodology is built upon an 
important and clearly stated theory of induction. Following Bosan- 
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quet, the theory put forth is that of ‘‘Induction through Scientific 
Analysis.’’ The particular way in which this theory is worked out 
leads Professor Robinson to the metaphysical theory of objective 
idealism. The object of science is the discovery of the order 
and connection that obtains among things. Now what science dis- 
covers through the analysis of particular data is the objective order 
or structure of things. The ‘‘law’’ is not an ideal formulation exist- 
ing in the mind of the scientist and functioning as an imaginative 
principle of synthesis. There is, therefore, no inductive ‘‘leap’’ from 
facts to explanatory concepts. ‘‘The scientist does not pass from the 
facts to the law. He finds the law, or, better, the systematic con- 
nection in the instances. This he is able to do by subjecting a variety 
of instances to careful analysis or even to experimentation, and by 
comparing and studying the results until the wnderlying system, of 
which the instances and their elements are all fragments, 1s finally 
brought to light and formulated as a law.’’+ This is, at all events, 
an interesting theory of induction and enables one to correlate causal- 
ity, mechanism, and the uniformity of nature with the concept of 
structure.” 

In the third place, Professor Robinson’s book fulfills a purpose 
which seems to me to be highly important. It well serves as an in- 
troduction to philosophy. The author has treated the problems of 
logic in such a way as to suggest, and in many instances to develop 
within limited space, the cardinal problems of philosophy. The 
student should leave this book with an eager desire to pursue further 
his inquiries into the nature of knowledge and existence. He should 
also be well equipped with the intellectual resources for the accom- 
plishment of this task with profit and intelligence. 

M. T. McCuure. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Traté de Psychologie. Grorces Dumas, with the collaboration of 
L. Barat, G. Betot, Cx. BLonpEL, B. Bourpon, F, CHALLAYE, 
Pu. CHASLIN, Ep. CLaparépe, J. DAGNAN, G. Davy, H. DeLacrorx, 
L. Dugas, P. JANET, A. LALANDE, J. P. Lanauotis, L. Lapicqus, A. 
Mayer, I. Meyerson, H. Pitron, G. Poyer, Er. Rapavup, G. 
Revautt D’Auuonss, A. Rey, A. Tournay, H. Wauuon. Pre- 
face by TH. Risot. Paris, F. Alcan. Vol. I. xiv-+ 964 pp. 
1923. Vol. II. 1163 pp. 1924. 


Our own country has more than once astonished the philosophical 
world with the spectacle of half a dozen or more philosophers in amic- 


1 The Principles of Reasoning, p. 211. 


2 Any criticism of this theory is beyond the purpose and compass of a 
brief review. 
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able codperation upon a single volume of essays, but never, outside 
the dusty domain of the dictionary, have as many as twenty-five 
of our psychologists combined to write a textbook. Such a general 
mobilization seems to have taken place in France just before the 
outbreak of the war under the inspiration of Théodule Ribot and 
the immediate field-marshalship of his pupil Georges Dumas. It has 
now finally resulted, after the all too familiar delays of the last de- 
cade, in a two-thousand-page inventory of contemporary French 
psychology. The enforced postponements have naturally defeated 
to some extent the original object of drafting so many hands to the 
task, namely, to finish the book before it had become out of date and 
in need of re-writing. Already several of the original chapters 
have had to be retouched for publication, and even more might have 
been done in that direction. 

Although encyclopedic in scope, the Traité remains a textbook 
in style and in arrangement. As such it is surprisingly free from 
the traditional vices of the French manuel a bachot, designed simply 
to meet the more pressing requirements of the candidate for the 
baccalauréat. The virtues of this larger treatment are in the direc- 
tion of breadth, variety, freedom of choice, presenting as it does 
to the mature student a stimulating panorama of the actual state of 
the science rather than the embalmed finalities of a single school. 

What unity this collection of two score monographs by specialists 
possesses lies in Ribot’s aspiration toward an experimental psychology 
independent of all metaphysical hypotheses, which shall ‘‘begin in 
biology and have its terminal efflorescence in sociology.’’ In his 
preface he recalls the scattered individual efforts of forty years be- 
fore, when each psychologist was absorbed in ‘‘dressing his own 
individual stone,’’ and suggests that at last the time has come for 
the architect to begin upon the monument for which he has himself 
provided only the facade. But is it yet time for monumental 
architecture in psychology? The badly proportioned and leaky 
structures so far erected resemble rather the temporary shacks of 
the devastated regions, barely habitable, than the majestic per- 
manences of the cathedral builders. 

Rich as the work is in the results of competent individual effort, 
it is clear that its dominating structural conception of mental life 
as an hierarchy of progressively complicated and systematized psy- 
chological functions remains for this generation a wish rather than 
a fulfillment. Beginning with the elementary materials, Dumas at- 
tempts an ambitious construction of layers of functions culminating 
in the personality. When this construct is examined, we are amazed 
to find among the primary elements such things as voluntary move- 
ments, emotions, and passions, which, if they are in any sense ele- 
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mentary, are certainly more characteristically complex than simple. 
Higher in the scale the cross-classifications become even more em. 
barrassing, as, for example, when language appears among les asso- 
ciations sensitivo-motrices, a step below habit, memory, association, 
and attention. Such disturbing overlappings may be defended on 
the familiar plea of the essential wholeness of mental life, but in the 
case of the Traité the attempt to combine forty such depictions of 
wholeness is ruinous to a still larger unity. 

Beginning with a concise discussion of the place of man in the 
animal series, the book devotes over a quarter of its pages to physio- 
logical considerations. The psychologie de réaction is throughout 
the order of the day. Yet despite such a bold raid as the reduction 
of the will to a conditioned reflex (I. 301) French behaviorism re- 
mains remote from its American counterpart, which it still reckons 
for the most part psychologie zoologique. 

If the views of any one of the collaborators might be said to be 
pervasively dominant, those of Pierre Janet would have to be named. 
In the chapters on Mental Tension and Oscillation, and in the whole 
discussion of Mental Pathology, Janet’s brilliant and suggestive 
clinical observations tempt one to overlook some of the uncertainties 
of his theoretical implications. For here one finds the interest of 
the Paris School in concreteness, in equilibrium, in perspective, and 
in the dynamic aspects of mental life at its best. That with Janet 
and his associates French psychology has been able to get along 
without Freud is not surprising, although here as elsewhere national- 
istic antipathies are more than barely discernible. 

In 1924 it is still impossible for a European country to produce 
anything but what is really a Traité de notre Psychologie. It is 
almost too commonplace to remark that scientific problems are not 
solved upon the lines of national progress, but profit by better state- 
ment, better methods, better observation, no matter where nor by 
whom instituted. This book is by no means a flagrant offender in 
this regard, drawing as it does upon James, Baldwin, McDougall 
and Woodworth among the Americans and upon nearly all the classi- 
eal German psychologists. But of several authorities, it is notre 
Lamarck on evolution and notre Claude Bernard on glandular secre- 
tions and notre Regis and Hesnard on psychiatry (although the 
chapter leans heavily upon Kraepelin) who bear off most of the 
palms. Likewise it is the trés francaise science of mental pathology 
(II, 811, n. 1) and the equally French sociologie (which includes So- 
cial Psychology as distinct from Interpsychologie) which occupy the 
greater part of the last five hundred pages devoted to sciences 
annexes. 

Such enlargements of the contributions of one’s countrymen are 
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a small price to pay for so solid a book as the Traité. French and 
American psychologists should, however, lead the way emphasizing 
the mixture of diverse national elements in contemporary psychology, 
for both have borrowed from other countries more than they have 
contributed. May we not hope that now that the French have 
shown us how representatives of different schools in the same country 
ean get together within two covers with some degree of harmony; 
we may look forward to cooperative efforts that shall not hesitate to 
cross frontiers? 


Haroutp A. LARRABEE. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1923-1924. New Series, 
Vol. XXIV. London: Williams & Norgate. 1924. Pp. 272. 
Concepts of Continuity. Aristotelian Society Supplementary Vol- 

ume IV. London: Williams & Norgate. 1924. Pp. 240. 

It seems to be the intention of the Aristotelian Society, under its 
present direction, to encourage the reading of papers at its meetings 
written by amateurs in philosophy, many of whom have their philo- 
sophical reputation yet to make. The desirability of this from the 
angle of encouraging British philosophy is incontestable. The in- 
terest of the published Proceedings suffers very decidedly. The 
struggles of a well-meaning young man or woman with an idea, big or 
little, that threatens again and again to get itself expressed and never 
quite succeeds, are distressing to the helpless bystander. And 
that is what is served up to us here in pages of cold print, unin- 
spired by the present personality of the speaker, or the flash of 
illumination occasionally flung back by the clashing of minds in 
subsequent discussion. The present reviewer opines that these 
current volumes make distinctly dull reading. 

Let us try to single out a few of the papers that at least inspire 
a bit of comment. Professor T. Percy Nunn, in his Presidential 
Address, stands firm upon his old position, that secondary qualities 
are objective. A thing is a structure containing, and exhausted in, 
all its appearances. Common-sense objects are real. Scientific ob- 
jects are formula plus myth. The reviewer has always had a good 
deal of sympathy with the positive thesis of Professor Nunn, but 
the difficulty of reconciling it with the existence of atoms and elec- 
trons is surely not best gotten around by denying the latter alto- 
gether. 

The comments by R. G. Collingwood on ‘‘Sensation and Thought’’ 
are delightfully iconoclastic for a space, though he hardly pushes his 
argument through. He says that when the painter learns perspec- 
tive, the painter is not ‘‘deintellectualizing’’ himself and getting 
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back to the original datum. There was no such datum. To see a 
stick bent in the water is as much an act of interpretation as to see 
it straight. ‘‘If anybody speaks of sense data, or sensa, or appari- 
tions, or appearances, or anything synonymous with any of these, 
let him be anathema.’’ 

Along with these might be mentioned the symposium in the Sup- 
plementary Volume, on the Critical Realists and their use of Es- 
sence. Professor Loewenberg was present, and, though not pretend- 
ing to speak with authority, gave a very sympathetic résumé of Criti- 
cal Realism, so far as it could be said to be a unified doctrine, and 
the same was commented upon by Messrs. Broad and Shebbeare. 
The discussion possibly would have gone along better had it con- 
fined itself to one or two authors. Those Critical Realists who make 
little use of the notion of Essence seem, despite their protests, to 
be distinctly Lockean, or at least to be marching over the old roads 
that are only too well known to lead nowhere. But if, on the con- 
trary, they seize on the notion of Essence, as a good way to describe 
what consciousness grasps, so that consciousness, as regards con- 
tent, is identified in essence with the thing known, but differs only 
causally, or in its manner of existence, then the difference from 
the so-called New Realism becomes more and more evanescent, or 
even verbal. Much for which the Reverend Shebbeare here praises 
the users of Essence seems rather due by rights to the New Realists, 
with their prior, but perhaps even more unhappy word, ‘‘Subsist- 
ence.’’ I refer to such passages as, ‘‘Among our objects of knowl- 
edge are objects which are ‘not physical nor mental.’ ’’ 

The real difference and originality, if such it be, in the use of 
Essence, is found rather in Mr. Santayana, who, after all, has first 
claim on the current use of the word. The New Realists, seeing 
only the Absolute Idealists as opponents, went perhaps unneces- 
sarily far in the direction of minimizing the creative power of mind. 
But to Santayana, as I understand him, consciousness, helpless in the 
realm of material causality, is endlessly creative in its own realm of 
spirit. It envisages that which is really existent only dimly or by 
glimpses, because it sees the existent through a cloud of myth and 
metaphor and allegory. Our languages and our reasonings, our 
mythologies and religions, our sciences and arts, are all alike loaded 
down with a superabundance of fiction and dream. Our knowledge 
is an expression of ourselves more than it is an impression drawn 
from facts. As between scientist and poet, the latter is merely a 
little more conscious of what he is really doing. So it comes about 
that Santayana happens to need the notion of Essence to describe 
what it is that consciousness thus directly envisages. These Es- 
sences, being the disembodied ‘‘whatnesses’’ of all things actual and 
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possible, are best described as discovered and not created, for they 
have a stubborn character of their own, and there are many more 
of them than any one has yet come upon. They are a sort of 
Platonic Ideas, deprived of their aloofness and of any claim to value 
that is intrinsic to themselves. They are at once individual and 
universal; they are timeless and independent of mind yet are some- 
how the very stuff out of which the whirling flux of consciousness is 
built—half a dozen different concepts, which some of us would pre- 
fer to distinguish, are mixed up in this concept of Essence, and it is 
a peculiar mixture, that carries a whole metaphysic and theory of 
value along in its train. Mr. Santayana does not care to make 
distinctions too sharp, for his attitude is esthetic rather than logical. 
Meanwhile, our Aristotelian friends sit in solemn conclave, and 
puzzle one another about this queer notion of Essence, and naturally, 
not being poets, they make a sad business of it. 

There are some other papers that merit a word in closing. The 
contributions to the biological symposium by Lloyd Morgan and Mac- 
Bride, especially the latter, add to one’s cheer and interest, if not to 
one’s convictions. Miss Dorothy Wrinch, ‘‘On Certain Aspects of 
Scientific Thought,’’ is a little too compact and perhaps not new, but 
there is promise of something good to come from it later. ‘‘The 
Problems of Religion for the Modern Italian Idealists,’’ by Pellizzi, 
and ‘‘Sovereignty,’’ by Lindsay, are mildly instructive. The rest 
of these two volumes the reviewer would just as soon not have taken 
the time to read, 


H. T. CostTEn1o. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 


Le Pensée américaine autour d’Emerson. Réais MicHaup. Paris: 
Editions Bossard. 1924. 250 pp. 


American thinkers inevitably array themselves around Emerson; 
a fact which is probably even more evident to European thinkers 
than to Americans themselves. But Emerson is positively the only 
person who could give an appearance of continuity to the various 
essays of this volume. Nevertheless, with the exception of the essay 
on William Vaughan Moody, there is a more genuine continuity and 
a more interesting plot embedded in these seemingly independent 
studies, than that suggested by the author in his preface. 

In Emerson, as in the Bible, anyone can find anything, but our 
author is quite right in calling attention to two fundamental strains 
in his thinking: his individualism on the one hand, which leads M. 
Michaud to ally him with Nietzsche, and on the other his idealistic 
optimism. Of the two, the former was probably nearer to Emerson’s 
own heart, as it is to M. Michaud’s, but the latter was more imme- 
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diately effective because it was more popular and dominant in the 
American tradition. Hence the ironical fate of Emerson, who really 
was one of the first great examples of American malaise, but who 
actually became the last great bulwark of the genteel tradition. The 
subsequent chapters of the story tell of the decadence of idealism 
and the growth of malaise. For Thoreau, idealism was not as for 
Emerson the cult of the intellect, but rather a sentimental worship 
of nature, and Margaret Fuller’s estheticism consisted in an 
emotional devotion to art, not in a critical apprehension of it. In 
William James mind became subordinated to action and in Christian 
Science we witness the final ‘‘avilissement’’ of idealism reduced to 
being a mere ‘‘recipe’’ and ‘‘panacea.’’ In the meantime the under- 
lying malaise comes more and more to the surface. Thoreau, 
Margaret Fuller, Henry James—all fled their environment. 
William James and Walt Whitman tried to reconstruct it. Henry 
Adams despaired in the face of the increasing complexity and dis- 
organization of democratic society, and found relief only by turning 
back to the unity of Chartres and the twelfth century. And now the 
malaise holds the center of the stage. 

The analysis of this malaise in the last chapter is disappointing, 
especially after the excellent background which has been set for it 
by M. Michaud. The first half of it is a superficial survey of the 
various movements of revolt and reconstruction afoot in the United 
States, useful perhaps to the French readers for whom the author 
is primarily writing, but full of misleading generalizations. It is 
followed by an analysis of the American people, transcribed from 
Civilization in the United States, the manifesto of thirty ‘‘ young 
intellectuals,’’ which he regards as an authoritative document. He 
thinks that what the United States needs is a strong dose of French 
individualism, and suggests in conclusion that, since France has her 
‘*practical difficulties’? and the United States her ‘‘malaise intel- 
lectual et social,’”’ the two countries might strike a bargain, exchang- 
ing material for spiritual aid, and thus helping each other out of a 
bad situation; a suggestion which would, of course, be acceptable to 
either country only if both had already exchanged ideals! 


Hersert W. SCHNEIDER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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RevvE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Moraes. 382 Année, No. 1. 
L’analyse générale et les ensembles abstraits: M. Fréchet. Travaux 
d’Ecole Normale (fin): Em. Boutroux. Les objections de Pierre 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor R. M. Wenley of the University of Michigan has ac- 
cepted the appointment as Director of the British Division of the 
American University Union for the academic year 1925-1926, in suc- 
cession to Dean C. M. Gayley. Professor Wenley will take up his 
duties at the London office of the Union, 50 Russell Square, at the 
beginning of September. Born at Edinburgh, he was educated at 
the University of Glasgow, has been head of the Department of 
Philosophy at the University of Michigan since 1896, and is the 
author of several philosophical works. 


In France there has appeared a new literary and philosophical 
review entitled Philosophies. It professes to be the official organ of 
the ‘‘new literary movement.’’ We quote from its advertisement: 
‘Philosophies, fondée par l’école philosophique est vraiment la re- 
vue de la nouvelle génération littéraire, dont le mouvement s’ap- 
plique a la poésie, 4 l’analyse et a la renaissance de la philosophie.”’ 
It appears six times per year. Foreign rates, 50 fr. per year, 10 fr. 
per no. Address: Rue Paul-Cabet 13, Dijon, France. 


In place of the old Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Altertum, 
Geschichte wnd deutsche Literatur, Teubner announces the Neue 
Jahrbiicher fur Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung, with the following 
departments: Altertumskunde, Deutschkunde, Auslandskunde, Ge- 
schichte, Kunst, Religion, Philosophie, Bildungswesen. The plan of 
the new periodical is to emphasize the scientific study of Art, Phi- 
losophy, and Religion as it is carried on in English-, French-, and 
Spanish-speaking countries, and in general to pay more attention to 
modern cultural traditions and less to the classical. Price per year, 
six numbers, 18 M. Address: B. G. Teubner, Leipzig. 
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